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but the transfer affected neither its qualities nor its faults, which
remained as Carlylean as before.

Conversely, a book does not change its character if the facts
it relates are discovered to be true. Research scholars are con-
stantly unearthing the realities that underlie fiction: there were
actual cases back of Stendhal's Red and, Black and back of Flau-
bert's Madame Bovary. Our enjoyment of these masterpieces,
while not appreciably deepened, should not be lessened by such
knowledge. The uninitiated might consider George Meredith's
novel The Tragic Comedians (1880) as fiction of a particularly
audacious kind 5 it is on the contrary a very searching attempt
to explain psychologically the events which led to the dramatic
death of the German Socialist, Ferdinand Lassalle.

This is true in other fields than history. Early reviewers, and
most readers after them, could not make up their minds
whether Melville's Omoo and Typee were straight narratives,
exotic romances, Utopian idyls, or a blend of all three. If, after
a sensational vogue, Joan Lowell's Cradle of the Deep was so
soon forgotten, it was not because it was a hoax, but because it
was not a masterly hoax. We are ready to enjoy Mutiny on the
Bounty, Two Hears Before the Mast, Moby Dick and The
Rime of the Ancient Mariner: any yarn of the sea will do,
provided it be well told. This is not indifference to truth: it is
the admission that factual truth and artistic merit have no com-
mon measure. Literature and science must be judged each ac-
cording to its own standards. In literature, the distinction be-
tween fiction and non-fiction is irrelevant.

We must be on our guard against two fallacies, of very un-
equal significance. The first is: "This is true, therefore it can-
not be interesting." This prejudice, once very common, but now
waning, was matched by the scholarly prejudice: "This is true,
therefore it should not be made interesting*" Such a misconcep-
tion only curtails our pleasure, but does not warp our judgment.
Far more dangerous is the second fallacy: "This is consistent,
vivid, pathetic: therefore it must be literally true." Esthetic per-